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AUTUMNAL LESSONS ;* OR, THE LEAF AN EMBLEM OF MAN. 
*‘Weall do fade as a leaf.” —Isatau Ixiv. 6, 


Tae temples, tombs, and other monuments of Egypt are 
covered with figurative writing, in which the symbols employed 
bear some resemblance to the objects they represent. 

In like manner, the works of God may be regarded as sacred 
and emblematical characters, much more important to under- 
stand, and much easier to decipher than the hieroglyphical lan- 
guage of antiquity. The setting sun, the waning moon, the dis- 
tant stars, the stormy clouds, the unbroken sky, have all their 
peculiar and instructive meaning. The instincts and habits of 
the brute creation, the wonders of the deep, the changes of the 
seasons, and the various phenomena of vegetable life, are elo- 
quently expressive of some spiritual lesson or moral truth. 

Look abroad, for instance, at the change which so lately has 
taken place in the face of nature—a change from the graceful 
and luxuriant forms of the summer season, to the increasing 
desolation and decay of autumn. Stripped of their foliage, in- 
stead of refreshing shade, the trees present nothing to us now but 
naked branches, while the posed so recently adorned with 
flowers, is disfigured and overspread with mouldering leaves. 

is change, we are admonished in the text, bears a resemblance 
to that experienced by ourselves—* we all do fade as a leaf,” so 
that one of the most familiar objects, one which passes through 
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all "ts stages before our eyes, is an emblem of man. Take the 
withered thin then into your hands, my brethren, and remember 

= differently these leaves appear now from what they did 
ormerly. 

1. Dried up, and broken into fragments, their structure is 
destroyed, and their beauty marred; but they were, within our 
recollection, green and flourishing. We delighted in their shade, 
we admired their forms, and were amazed by the wisdom dis- 
played in their construction. But is the difference between man, 
as he appears in youth and old age, less remarkable? The hand 
of time has not more completely obliterated from this withered 
leaf every trace of its former elegance, than it has taken away 
from the man of four score years, every vestige of youthful beauty. 
It has unnerved his arm, dimmed his eye, palsied his step, and 
furrowed his countenance; but in other days he was like the 
leaf in its greenness, graceful, sprightly, and animated. Which 
of the works of God can compare with man? He is not only in 
physical structure more astonishing, but he has a soul—a spiritual, 
immaterial, and immortal being. Other things were made by 
the hand of God, but it was moulded in the image of God, and 
by the breath of God. 

Other things were shaped into material modifications of grace 
and beauty, but it was garnished with the excellences of its 
maker, and made lustrously reflective of the divine perfections ; 
and though sin has injured it has not destroyed its excellence, 
for as when wandering among the ruins of ancient grandeur your 
eye rests now on the richly sculptured frieze, and now on the 
hving marble, so in the intellectual and moral powers of the 
human soul may still be traced some faint lines of its original 
greatness. 

But if this leaf be an emblem of man in respect to its former 
beauty, so likewise on account of its progressive growth. It was 
concealed, in the first place, within a little bud; by the genial 
influence of spring, it was enabled to escape from this imprison- 
ment, and after passing through its various stages, to attain matu- 
rity. Inthesame way man first makes his appearance as a babe, 
and shielded by the same kind providence that preserves the leaf, 
he proceeds from infancy to childhood, from childhood to youth, 
and from youth to manhood. 

2. But the object we are considering is frail as well as beauti- 
ful. Its slender stalk and flimsy covering afford scarcely more 
0 eg than the spider’s web or an insect’s wing. This leaf 

as been the —_ of casualties ever since its first expansion—the 
plaything of the wind and storm—a few sunny days its only rest 
—until now, when unable any longer to retain its hold, it has 
fallen to the ground and withered. But is our own frailty, my 
hearers, any less affecting? Are we not born so helpless as to 
be equally unable to express our wants or make known our suffer- 
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ings? Is not our life suspended then, as it were, by a single 
thread, which the many hands of disease too often snap, and 
which not even maternal care can always preserve? But if we 
escape destruction in the bud, still “in the midst of life we are 
in death,”—keen winds and chilling frosts are as fatal sometimes 
to man in his strength as to the leaf in its verdure, carrying him 
suddenly to an untimely grave, and depriving him at-once of life 
and beauty. Thus “man” not only “cometh up, but is cut down 
like a flower.” And even should he reach the appointed limit of 
human existence, he must pass through many strange and pain- 
Sul vicissitudes. He must be exposed, like this leaf, to all sorts 
of weather—the sunshine of joy, and the gloom of grief—the 
light of pleasure, and the darkness of pain—the serenity of con- 
tentment and the storms of affliction. Nothing can be more un- 
stable than our present condition. Even in the neighborhood 
where we dwell there are continual changes. Returning to it 
after a short absence, the persons with whom we are so familiar 
are no longer seen. Other faces meet us in the street, other 
forms in the church. We find the family circle broken up, and 
our dearest friends scattered over the face of the earth. In the 
meanwhile, we ourselves have been the sport of cizcumstances, 
and in prosecuting the business of life, have experienced the 
—s of its affairs. Prosperity and adversity, dangers and 
escapes, friendships and enmities, feasts and funerals have made 
up the medley catalogue of our experience. 

Many of my hearers move at present in scenes widely differ- 
ent from those in which they passed their earlier days; the home 
of their childhood, endeared to them by so many tender recollec- 
tions, has been left behind—the guardians of their infancy have 
been taken away—the companions of their youth have disap- 
peared, and they have len changing ever since their abodes, 
their acquaintances, and their occupations. There are those here, 
perhaps, who have joined in the dance, and wept at the grave ; 
who have shrouded the dead, and laughed with the living; who 
have reveled with the rich and iureal with the poor. us the 
positions in which we may be thrown are so inconsistent; the 
scenes in which we act so diverse ; the employments in which we 
engage so opposite, that we may well hold up to you this faded 
leaf and say, that it was never more the tempest tossed thing, 
which could not rest, than is man the creature of change and 
circumstance. 

3. But, again, the leaf is not only a beautiful and a frail, but a 
perishable object. ‘ We all do fade as a leaf.” As the trees re- 
new their foliage every year, so the world every generation its 
inhabitants; and if it were not that one generation springs up 
before another passes away and so gives to the world the appear- 
ance of being always full, it would be more observable. 

If it were possible for the tree of life, like the tree of nature, 
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to be nearly stripped of its leaves, they who remained would be 
more forcibly reminded of their own mortality ; but because as fast 
as one man falls another rises, we overlook the general decay that 
is going on. But where, I would ask, are the millions who, in 
their respective ages, filled the places which others occupy ? 
Where are the inhabitants of those powerful kingdoms, those 
magnificent cities, which have left nothing but their names to re- 
cord? Thy merchants, oh Tyre! Thy princes, oh Babel! Thy 
people, oh Nineveh—which were “ like the sands upon the sea- 
shore for multitude?” Where are those enterprising men who 
brought to these shores civil and religious freedom, and laid the 
foundation of our fame and greatness? Where, but with the 
leaves of other autumns, reduced to ashes, and returned to dust ? 
But, indeed, the perpetually changing aspect of society before 
our eyes is still more affecting. The invasion by death of our 
domestic circles, the frequent funerals in our streets, bearing to 
(he grave our friends, our relatives, and fellow-citizens, and above 
all, the burial place itself—crowded, as it is, with the memorials 
of those whom we once knew—knew, when they were as busy 
and as active as ourselves—knew, to have been as sanguine and 
as industrious as we are—these say to us, in language that cannot 
be mistaken, ‘‘ We all do fade as a leaf.” 

And it does aggravate the force of this comparison, when we 
discover the beginnings of decay within owrselves, when we find 
that a change is taken place in us, resembling that which takes 
place every autumn in the leaves. To young persons, indeed, 
this remark may seem inapplicable, but they should reflect that, 
as many circumstances occasion the fading of the leaf besides time, 
80, many accidents may occasion the decay of strength besides 
age—that as sudden changes of temperature will often bring the 
leaf to the ground long betore the frost wf autumn, so, unfureseen 
casualties will often bring a man to the grave long before he be- 
comes old. They should consider that, although not as yet con- 
scious of any decline within themselves, they are at any rate ap- 
— every day nearer to the time when that decline begins. 

ut, in such as are no lunger young, it has already commenced. 
They know, though perhaps it is little apparent to others, that 
they have experienced a change: that they are neither so hardy 
in body, so vigorous in mind, nor so retentive in memory as they 
once + shades are beginning to fade. And others are still 
more unequivocally admonished of the truth of the text, for when 
the sap of life flows sluggishly and the eyes grow dim, when the 
ears become heavy and the taste obtuse, when the shriveled 
features and the emaciated limbs tell of the absorption of the 
— of existence, then, surely, we may point to this withered 
eaf and say, “ Thus we all do fade.” 

There is much need, my brethren, that we be habitually re- 
minded of these things, for, in truth, we live in almost constant 
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forgetfulness of them; and it was, perhaps, to catch our wander- 
ing eye that the Creator has written on the trees, inscribed on 
the ground, and scattered in the field so many emblems of our 
mortality. The fleeting flower, the fading grass, the impetuous 
flood, the transient sleep, and “the vapor that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away,” are each of them pointed 
to in the Word of God as singularly expressive of human frailty. 
And at this season when the hectic flush which so lately was seen 
on the face of nature, in the deep red gorgeousness of autumnal 
foliage, has passed away, we 


“* See the leaves around us falling, 
Dry and withered to the ground: 
Thus to thoughtless mortals calling, 
In asad and solemn sound.” 


But the misfortune is, brethren, that, in the face of the evidence 
of our own senses, and in opposition to the conviction of our rea- 
son, we learn no wisdom from these instructions. We see the 
leaves fade, without being reminded by it that we are fading our- 
selves. The men of this world are so busy, they form such an 
animating spectacle, such a bustling crowd, the thought never 
occurs to us that they are not the same crowd who thronged the 
streets some years ago, nor the same who will throng the streets 
some years hence. The dead are buried out of our sight; the 
dying are languishing on their beds ; the infirm and the aged are 
shut up in their habitations; our eyes rest upon little else than 
what is green and flourishing, and so we forget that what is faded 
now was green formerly, and that what is flourishing now will 
fade speedily. But admitting that the proofs of this are too evi- 
dent to escape observation, is it not true that we contrive to per- 
suade ourselves that what happens to others will not happen to 
us? That we are exempted from the law which consigns others 
to the grave, so that, in the house of mourning and the chamber 
of death, instead of saying to ourselves, ‘‘ The lot of my departed 
friend will soon be mine,” we lament death as Azs misfortune, but 
never likely to become ours; we speak of him as having been sub- 
jected to a hard fate, which we, however, never expect to share. 

And as men are too apt to shut their eyes in this manner to the 


conclusion of life, so are they loth to believe that it is hastening 
away. 

Ithough every day they live abstracts something from the 
sum total of their existence, and although those daily abstracts 
have been going on for years, it never otcurs to them that their 
lives, in consequence, have diminished in length. They seem 
not to regard life as a sum of gold, which every purchase lessens, 
until at last it is all aptel but as a mine which no expendi- 
ture can diminish and no prodigality can exhaust. They do not 
seem to regard life as a journey, which becomes shorter and 
shorter by prosecution, but as a road upon which a person may 
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travel, and be always as far from the end as when he first set out. 
You may have observed that the schemes which men form at forty 
years of age, are not more limited on that account. Whatever 
disappointment they may fear from other causes, and whatever 
precautions they may take to prevent failure, they never think of 
abridging their views because of the uncertainty of human life. 
They have attained an age which is an important deduction from 
the longest term allotted to man, and yet they give no weight to 
that in their calculations. Now when you consider that the aver- 
age duration of human life is well ascertained, such conduct is 
like that of a man who, having provision for seven days, without 
any possibility for procuring more, should persuade himself that 
he had sustenance for an indefinite period, and act gree 
And if such is the conduct of men in the prime of life, what shall 
we think of those who, although they are bowed down with the 
infirmities of age, try to flatter themselves that they are still 
young; who make themselves ridiculous by affecting the dress 
and tone of the youthful, and to whom you can give no greater 
offence than to insinuate that they are far in the decline of life ? 
Melancholy, indeed, are these evidences of the insensibility of 
man to his present condition, but more melancholy because ex- 
hibited in the face of such pathetic proofs of it. As many years 
as have passed over your heads, as many autumns as you have 
seen come and go, as many leaves as you have seen fall, so many 
times have you been warned, that “we all do fade as a leaf.” 
As many infirmities as you have felt in yourselves, as many signs 
of decay as you have observed in others, as many friends as you 
have followed to the grave, s0 many times you have been warned 
that “ we all do fade as a leaf.” The leaf broken from its parent 
stem, whilst yet green, should have reminded some of you of the 
dismemberments they have witnessed in their own circle, of the 
soft eyes of childhood which they have seen closed, of the bloom- 
ing cheek of youth which they have seen whiten, and of the 
strong arm of manhood which they have seen paralyzed. Yes, 
during the year which is hurrying to its close, other flowers than 
those of the field have faded, other leaves than those of the forest 
have fallen—the bright and beantiful of men have dropped from 
the parent tree, and thousands, like the woods, have been render- 
ed leafless. What then must be the infatuation of those, who in 
the face of evidence like this that “we all do fade,” persist in 
believing themselves to be unfading. Strong indeed must be the 
delusion which no argument can break—no bereavement dissolve, 
no sermon dispel, no warning overcome. It is not that we 
are naturally indifferent about the future. Men are continually 
providing against the future, laying up money for their future 
wants and laying out plans for future enjoyments. Their anxie- 
ties, their toil, their speculations, their hopes, are all looking for- 
ward. But it is the future decay, the future death, the future 
judgment which they disregard. 
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This indifference to their highest interests, this apathy so in- 
jurious to themselves and so inconsistent with their usual: habits, 
convinces me that we are all undera sort of enchantment, and 
that the spell cannot be broken by anything short of a divine 
power. Otherwise, how could it be possible for men to see every- 
thing around them going to ruin, and to feel the worm gradually 
devouring their own strength, without forseeing and preparing for 
their latter end ? 

How could “all men think all mortal but themselves,” if it 
were not that the god of this world had blinded their eyes in or- 
der to make them his certain prey. I am convinced, then, that 
nothing short of divine power—that no weaker influence than 
heavenly grace—that no agent inferior to the Holy Ghost can 
break the spell and dissolve the incantations beneath which we 
lie. Nature and revelation point, indeed, to the fallen foliage 
which now lies scattered around your dwellings, and say in a 
solemn tone, “ thus you fade ;” but as this admonition has proved 
unavailing in years past, so it will prove, I am persuaded, in 
years to come, unless the God of nature and revelation bring it 
home irresistibly to the human heart. We have heard men talk 
sentimentally enough of the fallen leaf, of its striking analo- 
gies, its affecting lessons, and wholesome warnings. We have 
seen men weep bitterly enough over the body and the grave of a 
departed friend. But where is the evidence that this is real? 

e see it not. Sentiment is nothing, and the lessons of affliction 
are soon forgotten. What we want, is not to be persuaded that 
the leaf fades, or that our friends fade, but that we are fading 
ourselves. I admit that it is a gloomy fact; but when the neg- 
lect of a gloomy fact is dangerous, we must look it in the face. Tr 
there were any antidote against disease, any refuge from decay, 
any escape from death, it would be different—but since they are 
inevitable, inconsideration can only make them come upon us 
unawares. And do you ask me what danger will arise from neg- 
lecting this fact? I answer that there is the death of the soul as 
well as the death of the body, and that he who is unprepared for 
the first death, will be sure of incurring the second. Not, as it 
has been well observed, “ not a death which consists in the ex- 
tinction of consciousness, for the consciousness of guilt will keep 
by us forever—not a death that implies the cessation of feeling, 
for that feeling will continue to the last, though the feeling of in- 
tensest suffering—not a death by which all sense of God will be 
expunged, for the sense of God’s offended countenance will prey 
upon us and agonize us forever,” but-a living death, my hearers, 
an endless death, which the poor soul shall have as little prospect 
of escaping after the lapse of ages as it had at first. This is the 
danger, and the melancholy thing 2s—not that we must die 
and return to dust, but that, forgetting that fact, we trifle away 
the short space assigned us to prepare. The flowers, so to speak, 
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have been made to fade, and the leaves have been made to fall, 
and the wy has been made to wither in order that we might 
be reminded every autumn, that we have so much less time to 
prepare for eternity. And how are you to do this? In the first 
place by recovering the image you have lost. This leaf can never 
regain its beauty, but the soul of man which was created in the 
image of God, can be renewed. Sin has defaced the image—dis- 
obedience has marred the resemblance, but there is such a thing 
as being made a new creature—there is such a thing as being 
“created anew in Christ Jesus”—there is such a thing as obtain- 
ing, through faith, an imputed righteousness and a real sanctifica- 
tion, and if you will be transplanted from this wilderness world 
into the paradise of God, you must, by being spiritually trans- 
formed, recover that image which has been lost through sin, and 
so be made meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. I ac- 
knowledge that you have no strength of yourselves to do this. 
Spiritually as well as physically, this leaf is an emblem of your 
weakness ; but as God preserved the leaf upon the tree, until it 
had fulfilled the end of its existence, so, if you are in earnest 
about your salvation, he will secure its accomplishment. But if 
you go about the work in dependence upon anything less than 
— strength, you will fall, be assured, to the ground and 

rish. 

“2 ain, you must have the life of God in the soul, and “ this 
is life eternal to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou has sent.” We are, indeed, poor dying creatures ; 
“all flesh indeed is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the 
flower of the field.” But if you have Jesus as your Saviour, your 
bedy will rise again—“ if it be sown in corruption, it will be raised 
in incorruption ; if it be sown in dishonor, it will be raised in 
glory; if it be sown in weakness, it will be raised in power; if 
it be sown a natural body, it will be raised a spiritual body.” 
There is implanted in the child of God an immortal principle, an 
imperishable seed! United to Christ as his head, death cannot 
dissolve the union! It may dissolve, and does, all earthly rela- 
tions—husbands and wives, parents and children, brethren and 
sisters must say farewell. But the union of the believer to his 
Lord is indissoluble; his present body being earthly and mortal 
must die; it has in it the very element of dissolution, sin—and 
who would not be freed from sin, although he must die to obtain 
his freedom? But this body Christ “ shall change and make like 
unto his glorious body according to the working whereby he is 
able to subdue all things unto himself.” And thus the believer, 
secure of immortality, both in body and soul, has nothing to fear 
either from death or the grave. He can challenge the first with, 
“Oh! death, where is thy sting ?’—he can smile at the last with, 
“Oh! grave, where is thy victory?” and he can triumph over all 
with, “ Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through 
Jesus Christ.” 
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And now, my hearers, will you allow me to ask, then, what 
preparation you have made for death? Have you experienced 
the beginning of God’s work in the soul of man in your souls? 
Have you been counseled by the decay of nature to prepare for 
your own decay ; to seek after that new birth and that sanctifica- 
tion which can alone fortify you against the fear of death, and 
take away the terrors of the grave? If not, what time have you 
to lose? “ We all do fade as a leaf.” 

Let not nature, then, hold up in vain this emblem of mortality. 
She is now burying her fair sons and daughters and summons you 
to the funeral. en the affecting spectacle lead you to seek 
an interest in Him who “is the resurrection and the life: in 
whom whosever believeth, though he were dead, yet shall he live, 
and whosoever liveth and believeth shall never die.” 

And now, to God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost, be ascribed all praise, might, majesty and dominion, for 
ever and ever. Amen. 
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THE DUTY OF THANKSGIVING.* 


“Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands. Enter into his gates with thanke- 
iving, and into his courts with praise: be thankful unto him, and bless his name.”— 
s. c. 1, 4. 


Tue annual observance of a day of Thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, may now be regarded as an established custom of the 
American people; nor am I aware that it is adopted by any 
other. For the commemoration, indeed, of great political events 
all countries have days set apart in their ——— calendars, 
but a day of thanksgiving is our peculiar and honorable charac- 
teristic among the nations. How solemn and affecting is the 
contemplation of an entire people thus offering up aorme. their 
acknowledgments to the Supreme Being. The public worship 
of Almighty God at other times is less imposing. It is associa- 
ted in our minds with sectarian selfishness, party feuds and deno- 
minational animosities. Although men are so evidently sprung 
from a common parentage, yet such is the effect of surrounding 
influences, that even among the inhabitants of the same country 





* Preached at St. Thomas’ Church, New-York, Thursday, Nov. 24, 1853. 
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we find creeds so various as almost to induce the belief that there 
was a separate Adam and Eve for each sect. God is accordingly 
worshipped on most occasions, rather as the God of mountains 
and plains, and rivers, than as the God of the human race. But 
we worship Him to-day as “ the father of us all.” Our common 
brotherhood is recognized, our common obligations are confessed, 
our common dependence is admitted, and our praises no longer 
uttered by discordant tongues, harmoniously unite in the ancient 
song, “ Make a joyful noise unto the Lord all ye lands. Enter 
into His gates with thanksgiving, and into His courts with 
raise.” 
. 1. The duty of thanksgiving arises from the nature of man. 
It is the expression of gratitude. Suppose, my friends, that when 
God ponte Adam, he had neither given him a heart to feel, nor 
a tongue to speak, could he have claimed from man in such a 
case the language and sentiments of gratitude? He would have 
produced a being as incapable of acknowledging his power and 
dness as the beasts which roamed the groves of paradise. 
ut it is fortunate that it is otherwise ; that man is intensely sus- 
ceptible of attachment to his benefactor; that his affections re- 
spond to kindness like harpstrings to the touch ; that he has feel- 
ings of admiration for the beautiful, and feelings of awe for the 
sublime Being thus qualified to be grateful, that he ought to be 
so is sufliciently apparent, because God intimates by the nature 
of his gifts, how he would have them employed. The design of 
our affections is as plain as that of our limbs, and it would be 
as absurd to say that a man with a heart was not intended to feel 
as that a man with feet was not intended to walk. Another 
proof that the duty of thanksgiving arises from the nature of 
man, may oe found in the common consent of mankind. Why 
do we expect it from the objects of our benevolence? From 
brutes it is unlooked for. The spectators were amazed when 
upon the Roman amphitheatre he who had extracted a thorn from 
a lion’s foot was spared and recognized. But in man the absence 
of gratitude astonishes us as much as its presence in a brute, be- 
cause it is in accordance with the constitution of his nature to be 
rateful. Even among barbarians the obligations imposed upon 
them by kindness are religiously observed. Sce how the Arab or 
the Indian will protect his friend! The lapse of time—the threats 
of enemies—the risk of life cannot make them forget his bene- 
fits. They will give all they possess to save him from the torture 
or the stake. And yet all this is done by the light of nature. 
Some nations have classed ingratitude with murder, and punish- 
ed it with death. In short, there is no crime on earth more ubi- 
versally detested, more reluctantly confessed, or more bitterly in- 
— against. “ Ingratitude is monstrous,” says the dramatist, 
and the death of Ceesar, he tells us, was caused less by the stroke 
of the assassin, than by the ingratitude of Brutus; for 
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‘‘ When the noble Cesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquished him. Then burst his mighty heart.” 


2. Another truth, also, must be attended to in regard to grati- 
tude. The warmth of its éxpression should always be propor- 
tioned to the amount of our obligations. _The subject matter of 
our present thanksgivings are the mercies of God. And what 
kindnesses between man and man can compare with these in num- 
ber and magnitude? The world literally groans beneath the 
burden of his gifts, and this is continually accumulating by fresh 
donations. They are not only conferred daily but momentarily. 
Every pulsation of life for example is equivalent to its original 
gift. We owe God therefore as many lives as we draw breaths. 
Every moment by preserving our life he bestows upon us the in- 
numerable blessings which life involves. Cdn our gratitude be 
too profound or our praises of such a being too loud? There are 
thousands in the world, however, who return thanks for the least 
benefit which man bestows, and yet receive the richest gifts from 
their Creator without ceniilanat. So long as their bene- 


factor is man, their gratitude rises with their obligations; but 
when claimed by the transcendantly higher obligations which 
they owe to God it falls to zero. Some say that this is a to 

ose 


therfact that by the continual recurrence of his gifts they 
their force. I know that the intensity of light diminishes in 
se soto to its removal from the sun. know that heat 

ecreases as you travel from its source, but I have yet to learn that 
there is a point where gratitude is extinguished by the very 
means calculated to set it on fire. 

Is gratitude blunted by the repetition of kindness between man 
and man, or do we not look that men who are overwhelmingly 
obliged, should be overwhelmingly grateful? If because God is 
always giving, we withhold our thanks, then the very cause of 

ratitude to a fellow creature is assigned for ingratitude to our 

reator. Some men there are, too, in the world, who only praise 
God for what he is not always giving, for what he rarely gives, 
and gives to few, such as wealth and eminence. Their eye | 
is always at the freezing point except on the ——— of boil- 
ing heat. The common benefits of God, though the most impor- 
. tant and valuable, cannot raise it an inch. ow this is unnatu- 
ral. As the glass rises and rises with the heat so should the tem- 
perature of gratitude with our obligations; and that its culmina- 
ting point bers: be the Great Being whose gifts admit of no 
comparison with any other, is manifest. Thanksgiving from man 
to man is a lower duty than thanksgiving from man to God. 
Whilst the feelings and affections of the heart respond t’. kind- 
ness from below, they should ascend to kindness from above; 
like the oak whose lower branches may touch the grounc' whilst 
its upper ones climb to heaven. 
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Among our grounds of thanksgiving are the character and 
erfection of God. The respect and admiration justly claimed 
y any being depend upon the degree in which he possesses cor- 

responding Sealine For instance, a being with reason is en- 
titled to more regard than an irrational animal, and a man of 
talent and virtue to more regard than a dunce or profligate. 
Every one, in short, has a right to that place in our esteem which 
he deserves. Now, on this ground, we cannot without injustice 
withhold from God our highest praises and warmest affections. 
As a divine being, He is more of superior nature to all others, 
for that nature belongs to God alone. e nature of man is com- 
mon to the human race: the nature of angels is shared by the 
heavenly host; but the nature of God is peculiar to himeelf. 
Beside himself, all other beings are finite, created, dependent, 
and mutable. We owe to Him on this account, therefore, the 
whole honor, and the undivided regard, which belong to the only 
being thus distinguished. The respect due to a reasonable bein 
is due as much to one as to another, and must be equally divide 
among the human family; but that which the Divine Being 
claims, since there is but one, is wholly and undividably his own. 
In the same way, the character of God, on account of its surpass- 
ing excellence, entitle Him to our deepest reverence, and. to that 
response of feeling and affection which its several features de- 
serve. Its amiability deserves our love, its truth our confidence, 
its compassion our regard, and its justice our awe. If such quali- 
ties occasion us to exercise such feelings toward a loving, truth- 
fal, benevolent and upright man, how much more should they do 
so toward God, in whose character they shine with the brightest 
lustre, and without any mixture of infirmity? Now, the duty in 
which we are engaged, implies that we have such feelings, that 
our Fy ay and praises are the language suggested by his nature, 
as the one living and true God, and by his character, as holy, 
and just, and good. 

The works of God are a ground of thanksgiving. Some men 
there are in the world who eee the finest sense possible of the 
beautiful in art, and yet seem insensible to that of nature. They 
praise Canova and Thorwaldsen to the skies, but say nothing of 
the statuary in living marble. But these men are unjust to God 
for every artist is entitled to all the credit which his works de- 
serve. Whether the author of the works be human or divine, 
makes no difference. We accord tv the sculptor, the painter, the 
writer, our 7 according to the supposed merit of their 

roductions. Crowns have been wreathed for them, festivals have 
en held in their honor, eulogies have been pronounced on their 
genius, and books have been written in their praise. And yet 
all this is done in honor of those who are themselves indebted to 
the Almighty, for the means by which their fame has been ac- 
quired and their works accomplished. The intellect of Newton, 
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the hand of Phidias, the fire of Raphael, and the eloquence of 
Cicero, were all from God, and the praise of the wonders which 
they achieved is justly His. But if we applaud to the skies the 
works of men, with what rapturous enthusiasm and admiration 
should those of God be witnessed ! 

The most cunning contrivances of human ingenuity, the noblest 
triumphs of human genius, are as much beneath the grandeur, and 
skill, and wisdom, displayed in the works of God as man is be- 
neath his Maker. Man can stretch a wire around the globe, and 
communicate with his antipodes in a moment; but can he create 
the subtle and mysterious fluid which conveys his m ¢ Man 
can carve statues out of marble, but can he breathe into their 
nostrils the breath of life? Man can annihilate distance, but 
can he make a drop of water or a particle of dust? “ Which of 
you,” says our Lord, “ by taking thought, can add one cubit unto 
his stature ?” or what amounts to the same thing—can conceive 
how in any way the works of God may be improved? Let an 
man try to make that better which God pronounced ver good, 
and his inability to originate will soon be palpable. at a 
prodigious grasp of mind then does it argue in the Creator 
of all things, that he could beget the idea of a universe, with 
its gorgeous assemblage of systems, and worlds; its com- 
- laws and vast machinery. Ages passed before man could 

iscover the law which governs the fall of atoms, and the sweep 
of planets; the wisdom then which originated all the physical 
laws of the universe, must be unspeakable. And what consum- 
mate power must the realization of these sublime ideas have de- 
manded to produce from nothing, in such excellence that it could 
not be improved, everything! Consider, too, that the most dimi- 
nutive of the works of God are as full of wonder as the greatest ; 
that the mote in the sunbeam and the drop of water, teem as 
much with marvels, as the fields of space or the canopy of hea- 
ven. Reflect that even among those of his works with which we 
are acquainted, there is an ps een diversity, so that no exact co- 
incidence is found among individuals even of the same tribe in 
the animal and vegetable world. 

Although there are so many plants, and animals, and men—so 
many that they cannot be counted, you cannot find a single pair 
of them without some points of dissimilarity. Whole tribes of 
creatures quite different from those now existing in the world 
have disappeared, and the process of producing and reproducing 
this infinitely varied and diversified succession of beings has been 
carried on by God from the creation of the world till now. Such 
thoughts, the very immensity of the a distracting, but 
they bring forcibly to our minds the a@ring admiration, and 
love, which we owe to God. Such works as his do indeed deserve 
thanksgiving, and praise, and were they withheld these very 
walls might clap their hands, and yonder stones sing anthems to 
rebuke our apathy. 
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Another cause of thankfulness are “ the blessings of this life,” or 
the continued exercise in our behalf, of a watchful providence. 
Every being deserves our thanks in sy apne to the time, and 
thought, and pains, which He employs for our good. Now in or- 
der to bestow upon us these blessings the wisdom, skill, power 
and goodness of God are a occupied. He devotes, if I 
a so express myself, His time, His resources, His contrivance 
and His study, for our interests. Thus our preservation is owing 
to His incessantly warding off from us disease and accident—to 
His maintaining uninterruptedly the succession of seasons, the 
fecundity of the earth, the salubrity of the air, and that constitu- 
tion of things, which to such beings as we are, if deranged for a 
moment, would prove fatal. This shows how busy God must 
be in our behalf; for that nothing may go wrong he must be 
everywhere and see everything. Were he to leave the helm of 
the great ship that he has built, for a single moment, it must go 
to pieces. He must not only control and direct the movements 
of the world, but those of the atom, because a single screw out 
of place in this vast machine, might be destructive. He must 
foresee every danger which he averts, and have a perfect know- 
ledge of every event betore it happens. And what thanks are 
not due to God for such sleepless regard to our interests, and un- 
wearied exertions in our favor! at goodness to occupy him- 
self every moment in supplying our fast recurring necessities, 
and in daily bestowing upon us the richest blessings. 

For these alone we can never be sufficiently thankful. Unbro- 
ken health, without which, though possessing all things, we enjoy 
nothing. Oh, it must be a cold and withered heart that lies within 
that man’s breast who does not praise God for the unimpaired 
energies of his frame, notwithstanding, perhaps, pernicious dissi- 
pations and wearing toils. “Strange” indeed is it that under 
such circumstances, “a harp of ten thousand strings should keep 
in tune so long.” There is a sound mind without which nature 
would be a blank. There are not only the necessaries of life, but 
the feasts, which for our taste, our imagination, our curiosity, and 
our reason, are everywhere spread in the works of God. There 
are also home, that “ nest of delights,” and all the sweets of do- 
mestic happiness. But thousands of volumes and ten thousand 
times ten thousand tongues could not exhaust the catalogue! 
What affecting passages, my hearers, in each one’s history, would 
such a recapitulation involve! What tales of hair-breadth es- 
capes, singular recoveries, and special interpositions! Some God 
has rescued from dangers, some he has snatched from death, and 
some he has saved trp ruin. Many have struggled hard with 
adversity, who are noW prosperous, and many en acquired @ 
handsome competence, who were once poor. 

“The blessings of this life” will remind numbers of the up-hill 
part of its journey, and make them think perhaps with tears of the 
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humiliations, and hardships of the past, but it will remind them 
also, and I trust make them unfeignedly thankful for the happ 
change which they have since experienced. All the praises w oh 
we owe to God for these blessings, His creatures, were they to 
unite as one man in the attempt, could never render. If we ex- 
tol the charity which relieves one object, how can we sufficiently 
praise Him, who “ openeth his hand and satisfieth the desire of 
every living thing? If we praise the benefactor who merely 
shows kindness to his friends, what admiration is due to him who 
feeds his enemies and “ makes his sun to shine upon the evil and 
upon the good?” If we applaud the benevolence which visits 
prisons, and improves the condition of the insane, how can we 
sufficiently applaud him who liberates and restores those who 
are enslaved and maddened by sin? If no praises are yy «4 
too great for the patriot who sacrifices his essions for hi 
country’s good, what praises does He deserve who “ gave His only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him should not peri 
but have everlasting life.” 

Our present thanksgivings, however, are not only offered for 
our individual, but national mercies. “The good that men do” 
is not always “ buried with their bones,” for the custom which we 
now see generally established of a public thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God, originated with those who have long since been 
numbered with the dead. It will be 232 years ago on the 11th 
day of next month, since the first demonstration of this nature 
was made; by men too in an unexplored wilderness, in the midst 
of savages and thankful if they could obtain sufficient food to 
support their lives. How strange that such a practice should 
first take root and flourish amid the adversities and hardships of 
emigrant life, and that not until the lapse of two centuries when 
the golden harvests of autumn wave over the thousand hills and 
valleys of the land should the noble example of the Puritans be 
imitated, and anything like a national acknowledgment of the 
goodness of God be offered. What nation is more indebted than 
this to God’s bounty? Look at its rapid progress which makes 
the whole world stretch out its hands in wonder! See the extent 
of its commerce, the success of its manufactures, the amount of 
its revenues, the numbers, enterprise and intelligence of its peo- 
ple! Look at its fruitful fields, and the rich profusion of trea- 
sures with which it abounds! [ts hills are studded with flocks, 
its rivers are freighted with gold, and its valleys are standing 
thick with corn, Contrast this with the spectacle which compa- 
ratively a few years ago it presented, when but a sparse and 
widely scattered population covered the land; when the forests 
of the West were still unentered and its prairies untrodden, when 
the deer roamed where cities stand and Indians ambushed where 
cattle graze. Contrast all this with the condition of other coun- 
tries, where the streets are crowded with the ragged and the poor, 
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and the towns soiled with filth and wretchedness; where the 
avenues to distinction are closed to the indigent, and where honest 
poverty is esteemed a crime; where armies are marshalling for 
the battle, and where the cormorants of war plume their wings. 
Peace is ours with all its attendant blessings. 

And “ what shall we render unto the Lord for all His benefits ” 
Oh, never, never can we adequately repay His mercies; but be it 
ours to render unto Him the undivided affection of our hearts and 
the unqualified obedience of our lives—be it ours, by doing good 
to others, to show our appreciation of His mercies to ourselves. 
If as a country or as individuals we would render in any degree 
according to the benefits we have received from God, we must 
honor His laws, reverence His word, and practice His precepts. 
Upon this depend both the welfare of the man and the endurance 
of the republic. Under such auspices anarchy and misrule shall 
never subvert our institutions, but preserved by the restorative 
and antiseptic powers of religion, they shall last whilst the sun 
and moon endure, for it is written that “ Righteousness exalteth 
@ nation but sin is a reproach to any people.’ 


‘ 
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GOD STIRS UP HIS PEOPLE. 


“ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings: so the Lord alone did lead him, and 
there was no strange god with him.”—Drurt. xxxii. 11, 12. 


Important truths are often very pleasantly and forcibly illus- 
trated by familiar facts in natural history. The righteous are said 


to be bold as a lion, to grow like the cedar, and to flourish like 
the lily. Like the bee they gather in summer, and like the ant 
lay up food in the time of harvest. The wicked are compared to 
the heath in the desert, to the deaf adder that stoppeth his ear, 
to the bullock unaccustomed to the yoke, and to the corn that 
springs up in the thin soil overlaying the surface of the rock. 
The eagle being a large and powerful bird, attracts the atten- 
tion of men in every country where it is found, and is often re- 
ferred to by inspired as well as uninspired writers to illustrate 
important truths. This bird lives to the age of forty or fifty, and 
sometimes even to a hundred years. It sheds its feathers in the 
beginning of the spring, after which it is supposed to renew its 
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strength, and even when old, it annually puts on the appearance 
of a young eagle. David alludes to this to illustrate the effect of 
God’s mercy to those who love him: “ He satisfieth thy mouth 
with things, so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s.” 
This bird was supposed to fly higher than any other; it dwells on 
high mountains and in solitary places; hence Job says: “ The 
eagle soars and maketh his nest on high; the rock is the place of 
his habitation, he dwells on the crag, the place of strength.” 
Isaiah speaks of the soul, renovated and refreshed by divine in- 
fluence, as renewing its strength, and mounting up with wings 
as eagles. The protection which God extended to the Israelites. 
when he delivered them from the power of Pharaoh, is illustra 
by what the eagle does for its young, when it takes them upon its 
back, and removes them beyond the reach of enemies. “ Ye 
have seen,” says Jehovah, “ what I did to the Egyptians, and 
how I bore you, as on eagles wings, and brought you to myself.” 

The fact that God lian his people by his providence, breaks 
up their old habits, and puts them upon a new course, is illus- 
trated by an allusion to another habit of*the eagle. In order to 
teach her young to fly, she stirs up the nest, makes it uncomfort- 
able, crowds one out upon the branch, flutters around it, as 
if to show it how to use its wings, sometimes takes it upon 
her back, and flying a short distance, darts from under it, and 
obliges it to try its own wings. She keeps near it, however, and 
if it begins to talter, takes it again upon her wings, and bears it 
to . place of rest. So, it is said, the Lord dealeth with his 

eople. 

. The truth illustrated is this—God will have his people act 
agreeably to the promptings of the spirit of true piety. The eagle 
was made to fly, to go abroad at a proper age to procure the 
means of its own support, and not permitted to live and die in its 
nest. God renews the hearts of his people, infuses into them a 
spirit of true piety, the natural prompting of which is to act in 
obedience to God’s requirements. The new born soul is fitted to 
serve God, and, by so doing to grow in grace, and to become 
more assimilated to perfect purity. But still, through the influ- 
ence of old habits of sin, and of things seen and temporal, Chris- 
tians otten settle down in a state of spiritual indolence. The 
become conformed to the world, live like the men of the world, 
and are at ease in Zion. The Lord stirs them up, makes their 
condition uncomfortable, puts them upon doing what he requires, 
and obliges them to exercise the graces of the Christian. 

In pursuing this subject 1 remark— 


I. It is God’s purpose that his people shall obey him, that they 
shall act out the spirit of piety that exists in their hearts, and 
that they shall make it manifest that they have a spirit which is 
not of this world. Among those who profess to be Christians, 

30 
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there are doubtless many who are Ohristians only in name. He 
is not a Jew who is oue outwardly, neither are all real Israelites 
who are so called. Christian charity does not require us to be- 
lieve that every one is a true disciple of Christ who professes to 
be. We are to regard those only as heirs of eternal life who 
bring forth the fruits of righteousness. 

There are also many a bear the Christian name that run 
well for a season. They are sometimes hot and sometimes cold ; 
they bear a little fruit, and then stop yielding it so long that we 
despair of ever seeing more ; they are so irregular and inconstant 
that we cannot avoid entertaining some fears respecting them. 
If we see them when the fruit is on, we have no doubt of the 
reality of their piety ; but if we should meet them for the first 
time, when barren and fruitless, we should not suppose them to 
be Christians; we might be surprised to learn that they have a 
place in the visible aun. There may be nothing immoral in 


their external conduct, but the spirit of worldliness is so preva- 
lent in their conversation and conduct, that we judge them to be 
persons who are still in the gall of bitterness, and in the bonds of 
iniquity. 

here are others who are more consistent, steadfast, and uni- 
form. They bear some fruit every month—their light shines 
more constantly though not always equally bright; their faces 


are heavenward, and they are reaching forth to things before; 
they sometimes slip or stumble, but soon recover, and walk more 
circumspectly. 

In every church there may be found the three classes above 
described ; but I am sorry to say the number of the last appears 
to be much the smallest. There is no church as a whole, nor 
none the majority of which approaches very near to what God 
would have them. He has a work for each to perform, the doing 
of which is needful to develop and strengthen their Christian 
men It is His will they should do this work for their personal 

nefit, as well as for the general advancement of piety in the 
world. He would have those who bear the Christian name, and 
remain at ease like the young eagle in its nest, “soar to reach 
eternal joys;” he would h&ve those who, like fire-flies, emit a 
flash of light and are then in the dark, shine with a constant and 
increasing light ; those who are most consistent he would have 
on their guard, lest, by their stumbling, they should bring a re- 

roach on Christianity. Though we find different classes of pro- 
essing Christians in each branch of the church on earth, we shall 
not find this diversity in the general assembly and church of the 
first born in heaven. There they are and ever will be emphati- 
cally all one in Christ Jesus. They have one and the same spirit, 
see eye to eye, and while in the world could say— 


“ Our fears, our hopes, our aims are one, 
Our comforts and our cares.” 
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God does not require a few to be holy and devoted to his ser- 
vice, and permit others to be conformed to the world, He does 
not impose upon one the duty of following the Lord fully, and 
allow others to follow Him afar off. It is His will that every dis- 
ciple of the Saviour should be even better than I have represented 
them to be. He calls upon every one to be steadfast, immov- 
able, and to abound in the work of the Lord. He would have 
you, my hearers, walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are 
called, that “ye be blameless and harmless, the sons of God 
without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse genera- 
tion ;” that you “set your affections on things above, and not,on 
things on the earth ;” that you lay aside every weight, and the 
sin that easily besets you; that you have no fellowship with the 
unfruitfal works of darkness; that you provide things honest in 
the sight of all men; that you be kindly affectioned one toward 
another, ready to confess your own faults, and to forgive those 
that trespass against you; and that you practice self-denial, count 
all things but loss to win Christ, and do good’ to, all men as you 
have pee These things are required of all who profess 
to be the disciples of Christ, whether young or old, rich or, poor, 
learned or ignorant, or have many wordly cares or few. .Ewery 
one who would hear the Judge say, “‘ Well-done good ‘and faith- 
ful servant,” must be a good and faithful servant while he lives. 
It is not enough to have a name to live while you are Geet 9 
to run well occasionally, and for a short time: you must endure 
unto the end. 

Such is the will of Him, my Christian friends, who has called 
you, as you trust, out of darkness into marvellous light, But you 
are remiss in duty; even the better class of Christians do many 
things which they ought not, and omit to do many things posi- 
tively required. ‘6 

I remark— 

‘' That God often stirs up his people even as an eagle stirreth 
up her nest, and fluttereth over her young. He brings influences 
to bear upon them, which result in making them more faithful 
and diligent in his service. He will not suffer those who have 
been renewed by his-spirit, and in whose hearts love to him hag 
been shed abroad, to settle down in a state of long-continued sloth. 
He will bring influences to bear upon them, that will as. surely 
call into exercise the principle of spiritual life in the soul, as the 
approach of a magnet will produce motion among’ the filings of 
iron. Ifa professed disciple of Christ remains unmoved by t 
influences, it affords presumptive evidence that the principle of 
piety does not exist in the heart. If the young eagle, when the 
nest. is stirred up, remains inactive ; if, when pushed ont upon 
the limb of the tree, it does not cling to it; if, when taken upon 
the parent’s back, it rolls off; or if, when thrown from the nest, 
it does not spread its wings, it is a sign that it is dead. In like 
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manner, if a professor of religion remains unmoved, while means 
are employed to call into exercise the graces of the spirit, the 
conclusion is that he is dead in trespasses and sins. 

God stirs up his people in various ways. He has a variety of 
means, which he employs for the purpose of quickening and ani- 
mating them to run, with increased alacrity, the Christian race. 

He employs for this purpose the teachings of his Word. He 
brings truth to bear upon the conscience. In this way he 
stirred up David. He sent to him Nathan, the prophet, who, 
having enlightened his mind, and opened an avenue to his heart, 
made that thrilling appeal to his conscience, “ Thou art the 
man,” which led to the confession, “* Against thee, thee only have 
I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight.” Whenever you open 
your Bible, God speaks to you of duties to be performed, and of 
sins to be forsaken. He points you to heights to be reached, 
and to depths to beshnnned. You can hardly read a chapter, in 
any proper frame of mind, without having your spirit stirred 
within you, or without being led to resolve to serve God more 
faithfully. 

Another means which God employs for stirring up his i 
is the preaching of the gospel. He sends the living teacher—a 


man of like passions with yourself—to unfold the truths of his 
Word, and to enforce the practical duties it requires. If you 


attend public worship with any proper sense of its design, and 
especially if there be in your hearts a particle of vital godliness, 
it will be touched, and you will have some sense of your short 
eomings, you will form some new resolutions, or, to say the least, 
you will be kept from’ becoming more inanimate. Often the 
preaching of the gospel is the instrument of stirring up the dis- 
ciples of Christ to engage more actively in the duties of religion, 
and in efforts to promote their growth in grace. . 

Another means which God employs for stirring up his people 
is the example of other Christians. You see or hear how they 
live and how they are blessed, and it throws over you a health- 
ful influence. You see it is possible for one in the condition in 
which you are to serve the Lord better than you havedone. You 
feel condemned for living at so poor a rate. You take shame to 
yourself when you see others maintaining a much closer walk 
with God than you do; and when you perceive that the sun of 
pe 9 shines upon them, it awakens in your mind a sense 
of your ill-desert, makes you dissatified with ‘yourself; it leads 
you to seek for pardoning mercy, and a larger measure of divine 
influence. 

In order to stir you up you have a narrative of the life of 
Christ, whom you are required to imitate in all his imitable per- 
fections. You have also, an account of the faith of Abraham, of 
the meekness of Moses, of the patience of Job, of the earnestness 
and zeal of Paul, of the love of John, of the benevolence of the 
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poor widow, of the repentance of Peter, and of the humility of 
the woman who washed the Saviour’s feet with her tears. 

In the lives of those who have lived in later times, you find 
much that is fitted to provoke you to love and good works. In 
Martin Luther and J es Knox, and in others of those days, you 
behold stirring examples of Christian boldness; and in the lives 
and deaths of the martyrs, you see what it is to count not your 
lives dear unto you, and have an exemplification of that love that 
is stronger than death. From the memoirs of Brainard and Mar- 
yn you learn the nature of self-denial; and by such men as 

arlan Page, you are taught how much one can do for promot- 
ing the cause of Christ while engaged in the ordinary pursuits of 
business. Thus, by the example of the living and the dead, God 
is seeking to stir you up, and to urge you onward in the way to 
heaven. If, while you gaze at these examples of fervid piety, 
your souls are unmoved and untouched with a desire to do like- 
wise you have reason to fear you are spiritually dead; that there 
is not even a small germ of spiritual life in your souls. 

God furthermore stirs up his people by his providential dispen- 
sations, both merciful and afflictive. Christians are often drawn 
away by their love of this present world. The glitter of gold 
captivates and allures them from the path of life. They become 
so eager in the pursuit of filthy lucre, that the ordinary means of 
stirring them up, and of reclaiming them, are ineffectual. But 
they must be awakened, and retrace their steps, or be lost. Some- 
times the flames kindle upon their possessions, their debtors be- 
come bankrupt, their ships founder at sea, and their treasures 
take to themselves wings and fly away. Their eyes are opened, 
and their hearts are made to feel that a treasure in heaven is 
worth more than all the gold that was ever coined. Then to the 
shining realms above, they once more “stretch their hands and 
glance their eyes.” . 

Sometimes the professed disciple is visited with bodily infir- 
mity ; his strength is weakened in the way ; he is unable to pur- 
sue his money-getting avocation; and is forced, it may be to 
expend what he has accumulated in endeavoring to regain his 
health. He is brought, at length to feel that nothing is so desir- 
able as the favor ail friendship of his Father in heaven. With 
Agur he begins to pray, “Give me neither poverty nor riches,” 
but “ feed me with food convenient for me.” 

Sometimes death enters his dwelling, stirs up the whole house- 
hold, and fills the survivors with deep sorrow as they behold one 
. “2 number torn from them, and “ in his narrow cell for ever 

aid.” 

In these and other ways God is continually oo up his 
people. He brings these influences to bear upon individuals and 
churches. If any begin to decline from the right way of the 
Lord, they are followed with warnings and with invitations: if 
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these avail nothing, then come trials, chastisements, and afilic- 
tions. God will in some way arouse those who have any spiritual 
life in their souls. If the hearts of any grow hard under these 
influences, there is reason to fear they will die in their sins. 

Means of some kind, my friends, are often employed to stir you 
uP to live as becomes the disciples of Christ. God says to you, 
“It is high time to awake out of sleep.” He is even calling upon 
you to remember your covenant vows, to consider your ways, and 
turn your feet to his testimonies. If you have any true love to 
Christ, any of the spirit and temper of the gospel, you will hear 
his words, you will be moved by the means he employs: your 
hearts will be melted, and you will humble yourselves before him. 
If you have only a name to live, or are dead, you will probably 
remain unmoved, or sink to a lower depth. 

As the eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings and teaches them to do the work of 

les, so God stirreth up his people, teaches them his mind and 

will, and uses means to induce them to live and act as becomes 
the disciples of Christ. 








SERMON DCLXIII. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CONSTANT OBEDIENCE. 


_ “Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord.”—1 Con. xv. 58. 


Tue work of the Lord, in doing which we are called upon to be steadfast, is 
the duty which God requires of man in all the obligations of piety, faith, and 
virtue ; the practice of true religion as pointed out by the joint instruction of 
natural conscience and revelation. 'I'o be steadfast is to perform the task assigned 
us of following Christ, growing in grace, and working out our eternal salvation 
with unabating ardor, firmness, and diligence, in, all the extent of well-doing. It 
is to hold our integrity fast to the end, in contradistinction to some professing 
Christians, who seem at times to feel and act according fo the spirit of the Goe- 
pel, but often Dm to the corruption of the heart, or the power of temptation ; 
and who, amid the occupations and cares of life, grow weary in well-doing, from 
the disco ments they frequently meet with; or are irresolute in. the service of 
religion, and unstable in the practice of holiness. 

But we are not merely to continue, we are also to abound in the work of the 
Lord ; that is, to be constantly making progréss in holiness and increasing in 
the fruits of righteousness, by adding grace to grace, and-strength to — in 
the. life of. God ; by giving all diligence, so as to make our calling and elegtion 
gure. For righteousness is likened to a seed sown in the heart, which ought to 
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be ever growing and ripening, till it reach the size of a tree of life, ing fruits 
of immortality. It is a talent given us to improve in various measures of 

profit. It is a spark of heavenly fire which is to burn within us till it influence 
the whole soul with the pure ardor of all divine and moral excellence. Ifman, in 
these respects, grow not in righteousness, nor advance towards perfection, he is 
called the barren fig-tree, which will be cut down ; he is the un le servant 
whom his Lord, at his coming, will not approve ; he is insensible to virtue, dead 
to godliness, and utterly unqualified for the joys of heaven. A true Christian 
_ have ager a as - = ought - be ang and a in 
all t nciples of the gospel. According to en Se 

ture, Chri shall dwell in his heart as his iif, and the spring of his who: man 

Supposing, then, the same spirit in us which was also in Jesus, and setting 
before us the exalted prospect of a glorious issue to all our labors in the work of 
the Lord, let us inquire by divine into those principles of mind which are the 
foundation of being steadfast and always abounding in the work of the Lord. , 

I. The first principle of steadfast and abounding righteousness is a constant 
sense of the obligation of the divine law. He who truly partakes of the spirit of 
Jesus Christ is formed anew to better sentiments. Placed in the light of the 
divine fellowship, he looks on sin as moral darkness ; he regards the will of God 
as the indispensable law of what is right, and as the instrument of his own happi- 
ness. And he feels himself bound by the strictest ties to the unceasing obedience 
and imitation of Christ, who, although not originally bound to obey, voluntarily 
subjected himself to the law, that he might illustrate to his — e beauty and 
excellence and indispensable obligation of obedience. Thus the Christian, in all 
his conduct, acts agreeably to the dictates of religion. iy - influenced by pride, 
the security, or the indifference of the worldly spirit, he devotes his powers to 
God who gave them, and more and more abounds in goodness. Would you, then, 
maintain your integrity, and grow in righteousness? At all times feel the 
supreme and indispensable obligation of the divine law. The principles which 
men devise are weak and unstable, like their authors, and varying with the 
changes of interest, fashion, and humor, which give them birth. But that which 
I now recommend partakes of the e immutability that are the chief 
characters of the divine nature from which it flows. It is pure as heaven, strong 
as Zion, and lasting as moral obligation. It is thus that religion and virtue are 
indissolubly connected. ‘To break them asunder, as some have impiously 
to do, is to tear from religion whatever is amiable in the human heart—to sap 
the foundation at once of morals and of social happiness; and, in the vain 
sumption of soaring to heaven on the wings of a barren, speculative faith, to 
abandon the only course of practical belief and good works, going hand 
in hand, which God himself has pointed out as the only true and living way of 
conducting his people to the dwelling of immortal bliss. 

II. The second principle of standing fast and growing in righteousness is that 
of love. Love is the sovereign attribute of God in relation to man. Was it not 
love to fill the universe with animated beings, and to pour the riches of beauty 
and happiness over creation. Was it not love to form man after the i of 
God, and to breathe into him a thinking, reasonable, immortal spirit? And is it 
not love ye - ores we —— feel, - hear, = gee, Don see all the 
enjoyment of the light of the sun, all the means of temporal being, everything 
ailcantan life . Thus hath God, above all, ples his love, in that while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for the soul of man, to give it eternal glory in 
the heavens. His life, his doctrine, his agony, his death, his resurrection, and his 
intercession—all were love passing knowledge. From the sense of all this good- 
ness, will not the man, who is not dead to every generous feeling in human nature, 
love the Lord his Maker and Saviour with all his heart, and soul, and strength ? 
Will not the love of Christ constrain him? And will not the energy of this 
divine principle transfuse itself, from his inmost bosom, through all his conduct, 
80 as to prove a perpetual spring of unwearied activity in well-doing? This we 
are told is the love of God, that we keep his commandments; and to abound in 
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love to God and man is the means of being established, or rendered steadfast, un- 
blamable in holiness before the Lord. 

III. The third principle of unwearied steadfastness and increase in the work 
of the Lord is a conviction of the evil of sin. In this t a good man partakes 
of the _ of that holy and righteous Being who hateth the workers of iniquity, 
and with whom evil cannot dwell. He despises what is mean, and abhors what 
is impure, with every false and wicked way. The sentiment which I describe is, 
moreover, ye by fellow-feeling with the Saviour of men, who, loving aside 
the form of God, gave himself up to sorrow, and suffering, and death, for sin. 
Now, in all cases, sympathy is a powerful spring of action ; it interests the heart, 
and raises every power of the soul. Above all, in this concern, its whole energy 
is called forth to make the Christian abstain from every appearance of evil, lest, 
by the commission of any sin, he should crucify afresh the Son of God. 

IV. Another yn of unwearied well-doing and increasing righteousness is, 
the conviction that holiness is necessary as a qualification of the Christian fellow- 
=. The great law of communion with Christ is that of light, purity, and 
righteousness, in opposition to the spiritual darkness of corruption and sin. If, 
then, we say we have fellowship with him while we walk in darkness, that is sin 
—* we deceive ourselves,” says the Apostle. But if we walk in light or righteous- 
ness, then we have communion with the Father and his Son ; and, cherished by 
the rays of divine light from the Sun of righteousness, graces spring up and vir- 
— in our lives as the tender herb, with the fostering warmth and dew 

ven. 

V. The last principle I will mention of holding fast our integrity, is a firm 
confidence in the declaration that our labor shall not be in vain in the Lord ; that 
if we are steadfast, and always abounding in the work, we shall reap, through 
Jesus Christ, the fruit of eternal life and peace. It is the prospect of this that 
— the heart, and exalts the affections beyond the earth to things above. 

ow animating the motive to perseverance and ay ap in grace, that the fruit 
of these things shall be and joy unspeakable for evermore! In this assur- 
ance the good man breathes ardently after God, and seeks the glory which is with 
Christ. He rises superior to the ills of life, and no obstacle discourages him from 
the ‘ormance of his duty, however difficult or gpa it may be. In the whole 
discipline of purity and virtue he exercises himself; and his path shines more and 
more till he is adorned to mingle in the glorious hosts of heaven. The world may 
often repay your endeavors to do good with ingratitude and calumny ; and after 
sume your best years in the service of men, or in quest of temporal happiness, 

ppointment and vexation may be all your reward. But, in the Christian life, 
benevolent and powerful is the Master you serve ; and none who ever sought to 
please Him, have yet spent their labor in vain. 

Such, my Christian friends, are the great principles of continuing steadfast, and 
always abounding in the work of the Lord; a constant sense of the obligation of 
the divine law ; the power of love ; a conviction of the evil of sin, and of the ne- 
cessity of holiness ; and the confidence of future retribution. By the united influ- 
ence of these principles, mpy you be effectually prevented from ever becoming 
remiss in duty. Thus, while the ungodly, who refuse to be influenced by these 
principles, are unfruitful in good works, and have their minds lightened with 
vanity, till they become as the chaff, which the wind driveth away, you, on the 
contrary, shall be as trees planted by the rivers in the vineyard of God ; you shall 
bring forth fruit in its season, and your leaf shall not wither ; your spiritual work 
shall prosper ; and you shall finally reach the end of all your oom the bliss and 
glory of heaven, at reap the harvest of life eternal. 





